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swing, the study of logic in schools tended to be discouraged, since
it was considered to be closely allied to the doctrines and methods
of the Schoolmen. Rhetoric in the schools was really a training in
the art of writing letters and official documents. Some little time
was given to what may be called ecclesiastical arithmetic, i.e. the
rules for fixing the date of Easter and other feasts, and perhaps the
elements of computation through the use of the abacus or ball
frame.1
The period of consolidation presents a number of important and
interesting features. Following the development of the collegiate
system at the universities, a revival of it began amongst the secular
clergy. In many parts of the country new collegiate churches, each
with its grammar and song school, arose. Leach considers that
Howden, in 1266, was one of the earliest. Others quickly followed
and "from this time to the dissolution of colleges in 1548, scarcely
a year passed without witnessing the foundation of a college at the
university, or a collegiate church with its grammar school attached,
generally in the native place of its founder. The only difference
between the university college, with its church attached, and the
collegiate church with its schools of grammar and song attached,
was that the latter were primarily for religious services and second-
arily for education, and the former were primarily for education
and secondarily for religious services. The collegiate church was
ad orandwn et studendum, the house of scholars at the university
ad studendum et orandum. Both were indifferently spoken of as
colleges."2
In a similar way, grammar-schools were founded as adjuncts to
the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. Thus, in the Statutes of
the House of the Scholars of Merton, 1270, Walter de Merton
enjoined that "some single individual, being a member of the
collegiate body, is to be a grammarian, and must entirely devote
himself to the study of grammar; and he is to be furnished, at the
expense of the house, with a proper supply of books and other
requisites: he is to have the care of the students in grammar, and
to him too the more advanced in years may have recourse without
a blush."3
1 Foster Watson seems to over-emphasise the place of logic in the schools.
See The Old Grammar Schools, p. 7, C.U.P., 1916.
2 A. F. Leach.   The Schools of Medieval England, p. 167, Methuen, 1915,
3 The Foundation Statutes of Merton College, Oxford, ed. E. F. Percival,
p. 16, William Pickering, 1847.